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Constructive | eventually. 


THE patience of those who have 
been long looking for the promised 
Chorus of Faiths will be rewarded 
Delays, scarcely unfore- 
seen, have interfered with its publi- 
cation until this week. Those in 
near con*act with the office will prob- 


ably see it before Christmas morning. 


| weeks 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBFR 16. 


Eo’ 


ee ee) 


dian atmosphere that for a couple of 
has been hovering over Des 
Moines. 

. 

* + 


IN a sermon discussing the influ- 


ence of the late Prof. Tyndall on re- 


To the others we trust it will possess | 
an interest not destroyed by the pass- | 


ing holiday excitement. 


« 
* * 


A NOTE Of greeting comes from Mr. 


-~—6ecorrect 7 


ligious thought, Rev. S. M. Crothers 
quoted some words from the scientist 
which are full of suggestions : 


Spirit and matter have been present- 
ed to us in rudest contrast, the one all 
noble, the other all vile. But is this 
Does it represent what our 


mightiest spiritual teacher would call 


'Hosamer, who is stopping for a few | 


} 
' 
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Bditorial 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories 
Wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds 
down steering. 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high pal- 
ace hall. 


—Milton. 
Pa 
As most of the Sunday schoois to 
Which UNITY goes have a special 
service on the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, we have omitted Mr. Fenn’s 
lesson this week in order to make this 
a Christmas number. 


days at La Junta, Colo. He went 
forth from us to rest, and the 
thought that he was resting was 
some consolation for his absence. 
But we find he has been preaching 
and lecturing 
Omaha, where he stopped for a week 
or two on his way to Colorado. 
Doubtless his word will be appre- 
ciated wherever it is uttered, but we 


| 
| 


the eternal fact of the universe ? Sup- 
pose we had been impregnated with 
the notion of the poet Goethe instead 
of the notion of the poet Young, and 
had looked upon mat er not as brute 
matter, but as the living garment of 
God. Would not then our attitude to 
religien be different?’ In many pro- 
foundly thoughtful minds such a revo- 
lution has already taken place. They 


at LaJunta and at. degrade neither of the mysterious dual- 


ity, but they exalt one of them from its 
abasement, and repeal the divorce be- 


hope he will not forego the rest he. 


went forth to seek. We trust he is 
not like Holmes’ Culprit who got so 


fond of the treadmill that when dis- | 


charged he had “a treadmill of his 
own.” His wisdom and devotion are 


so needed in our larger work that we. 
are jealous of any smaller ca'ls upon it. | 


* + 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW, of 
Moines, lowa, contains the following 
note about the two Hindu le turers 
who recently spoke there. It would 
seem that the line between conserva- 
tive and reformer is so strong 
that the Orthodox Christian at once 
shows a preference for the Orthodox 
Hindu over the representative of the 
Brahmo Somaj: 


The presence of a number of the 


Des. 


j 
' 


’ 
: 


tween them. 
* * 

A TWO VOLUME history of the Con- 
gress of Representative Women is 
promised. If this is to be a private 
venture edited so as to introduce the 
personal equation of its editor, its 
appearance is to be regarded as only 
the second best thing. What we 
want here as in the other congresses, 
first, is the raw material, without 
note or comment, from which the 
reader or subsequent editors will 
draw their own conclusions. The 
world will not hold the management 
guiltless if they permanently neglect 
to secure the full publication of the im- 
portant series of meetings held under 
the auspices of the Columbian Expo- 


sition, without Omissions or manip- 


ulations. The Board of that Expo- 
sition or the Congress of the United 
States should see to it, before it is 


clergymen of Des Moines was noticeable | too late, that the records are pre- 
at at least one of the Vivekananda lect- | served. 


ures. The absence of the 
was equally noticeable at the Nagar- 
kar addresses. Vivekananda was very 


y 
e 


ministers | 


* 
* * 


IN discussing the propriety of a 


bitter—some would say almost iusult-, creed for the Ethical Societies in The 


ing—in some of his references to 
Christian preachers. Nagarkar was: 
courteous to a degree that would have 
caused the ministers to warm to him- 
had they been present. These gentle- 
men missed a good deal, in the opinion 
of the laity, by not getting into the In- 


| 
| 


| 


Conservator, its editor, Mr. Traubel, 
speaks wisely, as follows: 


A creed would break us to fragments 
over-night. Whatcould the creed be ? 
If a creed on labor, why not a creed on 
everything? ... Dr. Coit argues that it 
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is impossible to think that men holding | 
two such opposed philosophies as, for. 
instance, that of the single tax and 
that of private land-ownersbhip, that of 
our present industrial system and that 
of the socialistic regime proposed as its | 
substitute, should ever come together 
and remain as if working for a common 
cause. It is as if you expected two | 
engines driving toward each other on 
the same track to save themselves 
from wreck or collision. But Dr. Coit 
is inerror. While it is true that there | 
are capitalists and workingmen too_ 
angry and stupid tocome to any under- 
standing, there are others out of both | 
classes who are willing to be questioned, 
and who agree that there are factors 
in the social fabric to be modified. 
There are workingmen who do not 
proclaim ail men of wealth robbers, 
and there are rich men who do not call 
workingmen mudsills or anarchists. 
A dozen men of equal 
power and equal fairness of mind, 
looking at a problem in _ sociol- 
ogy, will, ten chances to _ one, 
promulge twelve different theories by 
which to untie the knot. Organize 
these men into an _ ethical society. 
What canthey do? Their work will 
witness to the world the advent of a 
fresh principle. They will investigate | 
with ardor, they will search the wilder- 
ness, they will compare notes and mu- 
tually aid each other. The goal for all 
is truth. The lines of travel may dif- | 
fer, but they will converge. . . . What we | 
need to acknowledge is the necessity of 
movement, the imperious declaration 
of growth, and the vital over-arching 


dictates of mental. moral. and physical | 


integrity. . . . The societies must not 
—— to solve problems, but to speak 
or the spirit through which they may 


be solved. The individual will exer-| 


cise his endeavor toward solution, and 
will gather ever new courage from the 
impress of his enlarged sympathies. 
The italics are ours. These words 
have an application broader than the 
policy of the fraternity of Ethical so- 
cieties. 


Christmas Perplexities. 


The complexities of modern life 
are alarming when they are not in- 
spiring. 
are made up of unappropriated bless- 
ings. What might discipline often 
defeats. 
greetings and tremulous  anticipa- 
tions. Shop windows are burdened 
with the sweet temptations of the 
Christmas-tide. The evergreen 
serves trade before itis utilized by 
religion. 
of commerce before it lends its sug- 
gestive presence at thealtar. The 
glad Christmas time is upon us: but 


the times are also upon us which for- | 


bid gladness, rebuke. jollity, and 
shame extravagance. Following 
hard upon our Exposition triumph 
and the national pride engendered 


by the same comes the humiliation of. 


want, the pain of suffering, and the 
widely advertised fact that destitu- 


joy throughout the world. 


The distractions of our day. 


The air is full of unuttered | 


of last year said that Paris requires. 
forty thousand Christmas trees an-. 


It decorates the temples. 


tion in its grimmest form broods | the deer, the wild turkey, and the 


over the cities of our land. It is| prairie chicken in order that young 
easy to enter inte the Christmas 


gentlemen may perfect themselves 


joys. It would not be difficult to|in marksmanship and know the de. 
plead for pity in the interests of the. lights of killing; and that other. 
| suffering. 


The difficult task is to | sadder vandalism which has denuded 
combine these two. Every child | Florida of its birds of brilliant song 
feels the pain of divided inclinations. | and feather in order that women may 
The hoarded pennies that were|decorate their hats with their 
meant to give joys at the home circle | cast-off plumage. This  Christ- 
are wanted to make tolerable the|mas_ tree, in its developed 
Christmas in the home of some | American form, has become a thing 
destitute laborer in their neighbor- of marvelous contrivance. Letting 
hood, whose chiidren will go to bed | alone the small inventions covered by 
hungry and will wake up cold. profitable patents in the way of 


It is a pity to let a single Christmas | Christmas tree candle-sticks, candles 
pass by without ringing the bells | and tinsel, we read of a special Christ- 


that speed the message of love and | mas-tree electric lamp with a com- 
It would | plete system of wiring, and of trees 
be a crime to turn a deaf ear to this | arranged so that they revolve by elec- 
cry of want at a time dedicated to trical power; while the fruit of this 
the memory of the great helper, he tree has become so costly that it has 
whe came to serve. How can we do} become the center of the shop-keep- 
these two things: make glad the er’s expectations. The Christmas 
hearts of the dear ones in the home | trade is the retailer’s harvest. He 
circle, preserve the traditions of the begins to get ready for it in July, is 
merry Christmas tide at the fireside? content if during the rest of the year 
at the same time walk through our he barely pays expenses. The profit 
sorrow-burdened streets with aclear;|of his holiday trade, as he calls it, 
conscience and an honest mind, and will make a respectable balance sheet 
a heart responsive and sweet towards | for the year. If any one would know 
the less fortunate children not of our the commercial tendencies of theage, 
fireside ? measure the money-spending appetite 

We must do more than ring the | ¢ven of temperate and sober Ameri- 
changes on Bible texts. We must be | ©%S, let him try if he can to get at 
careful lest our carolings become | Some of the figures of the money in- 
mockery, and our congratulations Vested this week in the non-essentials, 
hollow. And we must be careful] | the luxuries, aye, the extravagances 
also lest our lives that should stil] | 42d curses of life, under the guise of 
move in radiance be draped in gloom, , Christmas presents. How few will 


and the soul whose strength is meas- Te™mMark the irony,—a Christ-muss, a 


ured by its buoyancy be handicapped | celebration of the lowly born, a festi- 
by sorrow and distrust. The times | V@! of the peasant prophet, a com- 
are hard. On that account our, M¢emoration of the stable scene, 
hearts should be the more tender. | Where in poverty, obscurity, and 
Money is scarce. Let love be more | neglect was born that teacher who 
abundant. How can we rise to this | through life “had not where to lay 
high adjustment? | his head,” and who enforced his mes- 
‘ow York Herala | 828¢ Of plain living, simple service, 

with a martyr’s death. Ask our dry 
goods men, our furriers, jewelers, and 


A writer in the 


nually, but that the City of «New | 000K-sellers how your people honor 


York needed three times forty thou-— the meek aud lowly Nazarene and his 


sand, one hundred and twenty thou- paitgs aeaeag Feige will am 
sand, trees to supply its Christmas |2° "es. Suelee,  Sapens 


market: great cargoes being shipped jewelry, sumptuous books so elegant- 
all the way from Maine; while Mary- | 


ly bound that they will always be too 
land is in danger of losing from its | nice to handle. But worse than this 


forests entirely the beautiful, win- | 2°° the absolutely demoralizing fruits 
’ | 


‘some, but slow-growing holly, be- | of the Christmas tree, the many 
‘cause so many of the young trees are | costly cigar cases, and other imple- 
‘cut down or denuded for the Christ- | ents and appurtenances of the nasty 
mas market. This is one of the van- | 4nd expensive habit, the wine glasses, 
| dalisms of civilization, like unto that | the sumptuous though vulgar articles 
| which is making extinct the buffalo, | of apparel that will reveal the va- 
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cant minds and silly ambitions of the | 


In the face of the misery of to-day, 


young men who ape the English of | then, it becomes us to prune our ex- 
it and the young women who reflect | travagance, tocutoff our superfluity, to 
the Parisian modes in the weeks im- | curb our indulgence, that the hungry 
mediately following Christmas. There | may be fed and the naked be clothed 
was an ostentatious note in a recent | and the ignorant be taught. Last 
paper from a man who announced | week there were at least three saloons 
that he and his wife had agreed to| closed in Chicago, because poverty 


cut down one-half of their family 
Christmas presents this year on ac- 


i 
| 
| 


| 


' 


had reduced the patronage so that 


the proprietors could not pay their 
count of the suffering in our city, and | license money. 


How about the wine 


so sent his check for one hundred dol- | bills at the club houses of Chicago ? 


lars to the relief committee. 
about that other hundred dollars ? 


What | the people who live east of Wabash 
avenue ? 


Have they cut down their 


Would it be a very great sacrifice if | liquor bills? The tobacco indulgence 


most of that had gone, too? Would 
the assurances of mutual love be less 


reali, Christmas’ kisses’ be less 
sweet, the home fireside seem 
less cosy, and the abundance of 


of Chicago would carry abundance to 
the table of every worthily unem- 
ployed man in this city, and these 
Christmas days are good days to think 
about that. 


The noblest Christmas 


the family beard be less appreciated ? | present you can make your wife, 
If the superfiuities of life on the one | your children, yourself, is to dedicate 


hand were transferred wisely to the | this indulgence money to the cause of 


miseries of the other, our land weuld the suffering at 


once, renovating 


have a Christmas celebration more | thereby the besooted chambers of 
joyous than it has ever yet known. | your own lungs and making glad the 


It would be a merry-making more|indolent wall of 


somebody’s else 


abundant than the hearts of America’ stomach. 


have ever dreamed. 


Folks are starv- | 


At some other time we may have 


ing, shivering in ill-fed and _ ill- | another word to say of this Christmas 


clothed bodies, 
three miles of this place. 


this week, within per plexity. 
Bear that | 


in mind when you go to do your | A Ministry of Thought by a Prophet 


Christmas shopping this week. It 
may be hard on the retail stores, but. 


it will be joy somewhere else. How 
are we to meet the miseries of the 
city? By raising ourselves to that 
plane of high thinking that will 
make plain living delightful. He is 
the happy man to-day who might 
have lived in a mansion but pre 
ferred to stay in the cottage that he 
might have the margin of difference 
in expense with which to ameliorate 
the severities of life. She is the 


of the Rational Faith. 


We promised last week to give to 
our readers in this issue some further 
particulars of the life and death of 
our beloved yoke-fellow, John C. 
Learned. Through the kind assist- 
ance of his son, Henry’ Barrett 
Learned, we are able to give the fol- 
lowing sketch. all too meager, were 
it not that the man was so well 
knowpb and so much beloved that a 
fuller sketch seems scarcely neces- 


happy woman who can afford to dress | S47Y- Mr. Learned was descended in 


like a princess but prefers the artistic 
simplicity that is within reach ef the 
mechanic’s wife; for she has a mar- 
gin of strength, time and purse to do 
something with. ‘Two strains of in- 
heritance belong to the American 
life of to-day, the value of which is 
immeasurable. The Quaker simpli- 
city of the Pennsylvania heredity and 
the Puritan self-denial of New Eng- 
land. Happy is the life that, re- 
leased from the narrowness of the 
creed and the tyranny of the form 
that bound these fore-elders of 
American life, still retains that love 
of simplicity, the habit of self-con- 
trol, the potency of reserved force, of 
directed energy, which was their 


the eighth generation from William 
and Goodith Learned, the first of the 
name who came to America, probably 
in 1638. His ancestors were sturdy 
New England men, active in the war 
and peace activities of their times. 
Our friend was the second child of 
Calvin Learned and Hannah Dun- 
ster Barrett, and was born in Dublin, 
New Hampshire, August 7, 1834. His 
mother died before he was four years 
old and the child was brought up under 
a step-mother’s care. John’s boyish 
days were spent in hard work on the 
farm during the summers and attend- 
ing the district school in the-winter. 
He early came under the influence of 
the venerable Dr. Levi W. Leonard, 


glory and the secret of their power. ' who for thirty-five years was pastor 


of the Unitarian church in Dublin 
Village. He was a scholarly man, a 


graduate of Harvard, a lover of 
books, a cultivator of flowers, a 
guide and friend to children. 


This friend of the boy furnished il- 
lustration to the man when in 1889 
he published in the Christian Register 
a Sketch entitled “Some Qualifica- 
tions of a Unitarian Minister.” . By 
the time the young man was twenty- 
two years old he had taught several 
terms of district schooi and had al- 
ready acquired the habit of high 
reading and close study. At this 
time a severe illness drove him west- 
ward, in cempany with an invalid 
companion, who soon died in South- 
western Missouri,—the young friend 
who was left carving with his own 


| knife the headboard that enabled 
|him years afterward to identify the 


spot and to return the sacred dust to 
the Eastern home. In 1856 our young 
man opened the “ Ozark High School, 
for male and female,” in Greene 
County, Missouri. Only those who 
know from experience and observa- 
tion what a vital center of mental and 
moral life the old pioneer academy 
was in the early days of the West can 
form any estimate of the influcnce 
such a@ young man could and did ex- 
ert, and the uneffaceable impression 
he left behind him. He had eighty- 
six pupils the first term, and taught 
everything, we suspect, from the muli- 
tiplication table to the Greek gram- 
mar. The academy continued with 
marked success for two years and a 


half: through it Mr. Learned laid ~ 


the foundations of tender friendships 
that continued to his dying day. 
Two days after his death a postal 
card was received from a_ small 
town in Arkansas. Weare permitted 
to quote a sentence or two because 
they so touchingly connect the boy 
school-master on the frontier with 
the honored pastor of the metrop- 
olis, interpreting the intervening 
thirty-seven pregnant years: 

KIND TEACHER: I have written two 
letters to you since receiving your last, 
but as I am anxious to hear from you | 
write this. How are the cbil- 
dren getting along educationally ? Did 
you gotothe World’s Fair? Tell me 


lots of news. With regards to all, I 
am, ; 


In thesummer of.1859 Mr. Learned 
was again in the East, pursuing his 
studies. He passed his examination 
for Dartmouth College, but his life’s 
work loomed before him. He was 
already twenty-five years of age, and 


instead of the college he entered the 
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Harvard Divinity School, from which | Washington University as a teacher floral displays. On the platform sat 
| 


he graduated in 1862 in a cass in|of metaphysics and political econ- | Mr. Snyder, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Gould. 
which James de Normandie, Frederick ‘omy, taking the classes from the!|and Mr. Jones. The latter, his old- 
May Holland and Samuel B. Stewart | overburdened shou'ders of the chan- | est comrade, yoke-fellow of twenty 
were members. After graduation | cellor, Dr. Eliot. Last year again ‘years in the work of the Western 
Mr. Learned and Mr. Stewart spent | we find him back at work in the uni- _Conference Board and sixteen years 


six months in traveling abroad, not | versity as instructor in philosophy | on the editorial staff of UNrry, alone 


before the latter had accepted a call to. 


the Unitarian Society at Exeter, N.H., 
which work he took up May 8, 1863. 
Next year he was married to Miss 
Tercelia Wakefield, of Reading, Mass. 


Six and a half happy years were spent | 


in this academy town, where the ex- 


ample of his old preceptor, Dr. Leon- ‘otherwise magnificent body was soon 


ard, brought forth fruit; and again 


cultivator of flowe s, an inspirer and 
guide to young men and women, a 


minister of culture, and thereby all | 


the more a minister of character. 


Kut inherited tendencies already 
began to reveal themselves, and he. 


bad to flee the inhospitable climate 
of New England. He resigned his 
charge and came westward, leaving 


wife and two babies behind, not. 


and political economy. His loyalty 


hastened his death. 


ing swift upon a protracted attack of 


la grippe. ‘The vulnerable spot in the 


found, and pneumonia, the “good 
we have a pastor who is a lover and | 


angel” which he had often predicted 
would come and take him before the 
useless days would be reached, laid 
hold of him, and on Friday, Dec. 8, 


he breathed his last with his loving 


wife and three noble children at his . 


side and a great city to mourn him. 


Mr. Learned was a diligent student 


‘of the best . books. One _ said, 
“You were sure to find one or more. 


of the latest things worth reading 


knowing what was in store for him, | on his table.” For eight years he was 


spoke 
and zeal in this college task probably | 


How the memories rise, as we 


think of these twenty-three years’ 


On Sunday, Nov. 19, he took to) high warfare for freedom in religion 


his bed ill from a severe cold follow- | 


and religion in freedom in the West. 
The present writer and Mr. Learned 
began their Western ministry in the 
same year, Mr. Learned beginning 
his work in April, Mr. Jones in June, 
1870. What loving, loyal, and ,in- 
spiring comradeship was that which 
rallied around the banner of the 
Western Unitarian Conference dur- 
ing these years. And now it must 
be sadly confessed that the old guard 
is gone. One by one have they fallen 
out by the way. ‘The quaint and in- 
spiring Herbert, the patient and un- 
flinching Fisher, the gifted and splen- 


did Maxon, and now Jvuhno Learned, 
the reliable and the deliberate, have 


not doubting but what there was'a member of the Board of Manage-| passed beyond. While Hunting, Mil- 
work for him somewhere. A _ year | ment of the Public Library, serving ler, Effinger and Covell have laid down 
before a small band, an offshsot from | one half the time as Vice President, {their active tasks as leaders of par- 
Dr. Eliot’s society in St. Louis, had | the remainder as President, two years ishes; Hosmer, for the time being, 
built for themselves a little chapel in | as Chairman of the Book Committee. | has fled to the mountains “from 
the newer part of the city. They! His records show that he solemnized | whence cometh his strength,” soon to 
were prompt to discover their’ man. one hundred .and: thirty-four mar-| renew, we trust, . his active - work 
On Easter day, 1870, began the au- | riages, officiated at two hundred and among us; Gannett, removed beyond 
spicious pastorate which lasted nine funerals, blessed the little ones | the old-time geographical limits, has 
through nearly twenty-three event- | in one hundred and eighty-two bap- laid down much of his responsibility 
ful, fertile and happy years. Of his|tisms. Mr. Learned was for twenty here that he may take it up there; 
work during these twenty-three years | continuous years Director of the. Simmons, the joy and inspiration of 
it is hardly necessary for us to speak. | Western Conference; much of that the Western Conference in his Wis- 
From his platform many of the lead- | time he was also an active worker | consin days, has become more and 
ing voices of our country have been | with the Sunday-school society. His | more imprisoned in his high work as 
heard. In that modest chapel the} leading of the second Summer In- 2 pastor in the great metropolis of Min- 
great questions of the day, the death- | stitute at Tower Hill and the course’ neapolis; and while the white- 
less Scripture of all religions, the in- | of lessons for the second year of the | crowned patriarch of us all, once the 
spiring words of modern poet and ‘Six years’ course are fresh in the ‘mentor of the Western Conference, 
prophet have been studied. . His|minds of our:readers. And-his con- | has just*been-receiving the congratu- 
Unity Club, organized in 1883, was| tributions at Conferences innumer- | lations of his seventieth birthday, as 
the first, so far as we know, to lay | able, East and West, great and small, | Robert Collyer of New York, not, 
hold of Sunday evening as an oppor- | have become a necessary part of the |alas, as the Robert Collyer of Chi- 
tuneand providential time for mutual | history of Unitarianism and liberal | cago. 

study of high classics. During the | thought in America. 
ten years of its life it has’ 
studied 


_ Surely this was a yoodly company. 
An old and intelligent citizen of St. Prophet souls were they, solicitous 
In successive seasons the f,,yig said that he had never seen in only that the truth might get full 


writings of Emerson, Browning two | that city so large an audience ef such | utterance; careless of consequences. 


" | | 
years, Homer, Wordsworth, Shelley, 4 high grade of character as that! We trust that they have fallen out 


Milton, Dante, and the Old Testa- | which assembled in the Church of the by the way to make room for more 


ment, and before us lies the program | Unity at 2 o'clock on Monday, De-| competent banner-bearers. May 


for the current year, which returns cember the 11th. They came to pay | their fellowship be as hearty, their 
to Browning again,—twelve Sunday | their last tribute of respect to the| comradeship as loving, their testi- 
evenings’ st.dies running fortnightly | faithful friend and yreat helper. mony as clear. Then through our 
from October to March. The service was simple and brief. A | tears we will try to sound ‘the royal 

From 1878 to 1886, Mr. Learned | couple of palm branches and a small | proclamation, “The King is dead: 


was regularly connected with the | cluster of white pinks were the only | Long live the King!” 
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‘Contributed and Setected 


A Christmas Carol. 


Not over great Jerusalem 
Rested the mystic star of old. 
But over little Bethlehem, 
In holy legend we are told. 


It passed the mighty of the earth. 
The pride of wealth. the pomp of 
kings, 
To mark a prophet’s lowly birth, 
And shame the scorn of 
things. 


common 


Nor beat of drum, nor bugle cry 
Announced the _ prophet’s 
reign, 
But “Glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 


coming 


The watching shepherds heard with 
awe, 
And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
While from afar the magi saw, 
And joyful came with offerings. 


still go before us, mystic star, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear, 
We follow with the magi far, 
And with the wond’ring shepherds 
hear. 


Again the angel hosts draw nigh, 


We sing with them the Christmas 


strain, 
“ All glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 
—-F, L. Hosmer, in Light on the Way. 


Christian and Atheist. 


A STORY. 


“I must ask you aplain question ? ” 

“Bub,” said the. yuouth,.hesitating 
in hisreply, “lam afraid my answer 
would only briny trouble. I shall 
never force my opinions upon you.” 

“That may be, but | must know 
for myself. 1 wish an unequivocal 
a uswer. Into this relation I shall 
not go blindly. Wo you believe ina 
personal God ?” 

Lhe deep blue eyes of the young 
virl flashed. It was rather a large 


question to fall from two little red 
Lips. 


“Anna,” said her lover, as the flush | 


deepened upon his handsome cheeks, 
“l have my convictions 


much interested. 


sturdy persistence. 


‘ing High School. 


i 
’ 


i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


' 


Thus a theologic quibble separa- 
ted two fond lovers. 

‘the maiden was serious, beautiful 
and intelligent. She was willing tuo 
forgive in her lover a certain amount 
of heresy: he might deride the doc- 
trine of eternal pain, but she could 
not aliow the denial of a personal 
God. 

Her lover, though reared in an 
atmosphere intensely theological, had 
thought himself away from theol- 
ogy. He had come to think that no 
science of theology was possible, al- 
beit a science of religion might be. 
and he was as s ubborn in his views 
as Anna was in hers. 

Anna passed her lover’s home every 
morning on her way to the little dis- 
trict school, of which sae was teacher, 


and occasionally, perforce, the lovers 


must meet. It was hard to rass 
each other with a cold bow. Things 
went on this way for a month or 
LWo. 

Anna went to her church nearly 
every night, a revival was in pro- 
yress, but never met her lover there. 
as he had ceased to attend the ser- 
vices. 

Anna found that he had been cut 
socially by a number of the people. 
He heard that the young minister 
who conducted the revival was very 
attentive to Anna. Their paths 
seemed rapidly to diverge. 


Among the pupils who attended 
the district school was one of the 
larger boys. in whom Anna became 
He came from a 
family of very limited means, but it 
was evident that the _ intellectual 
thirst had awakened in him, and he 
had, if no brilliant powers, at leasta 
_ _(But is not per- 
sistence akin to genius?) He had 
been converted at the revival meet- 
ing then going on, which fact had 


deepened, Anna’s interest in him. ,She. 


advised him to attend the neighbor- 
borrowing money 
to pay his board and tuition for a 
term or two. And the money she 
thought he could easily pay back by 
teaching district school in the win- 
ter. She thought that his class- 
leader or one of the well-to-do mem- 
bers of the church would lend him 
the money gladly. She encouraged 
him to try, and the boy set out, his 
face aglow with hope and joy. 


Anna saw next day by his gloomy 


‘countenance that he had failed. The 


as weil as | wealthy church member had. turned 


yu. Religion to me is the life-breath | away the boy with various pretexts. 


of the soul, nut the thought-forms | 


But the next day he came early to 


of religion, | plainly see, will perish. | the school house, his face all aflame, 


The doctrine of a personal God will 


sion. The ethical authority of the 
universe —that to me is God!” 

The young man evidently had his 
theory of religion. 

“I could not pray to a moral idea.” 
Thea again the blue eyes flashed their 
lire as she said, “1 will never marry 
an atheist.” 

The young man’s face grew pale, 
as the words came low and stern: 
“Ani I will never marry a bigot.” 


3 | and told her he had the money. 
give place to the idea of moral impul- | 


“Who let you have the money ?” in- 


/quired Anna. 


The boy’s eyes fell as he replied: 
“He made me promise not to tell.” 

Anna congratulated her pupil, but 
wondered who his benefactor was. 

Remaining after school was dis- 
missed to put things to rights, she 
picked up an arithmetic that had 
fallen from a desk. As sbe laid it 
up a slip of paper fluttered to the 
floor. As Anna took up the paper 


she: found it scribbled all over ina 
very stiff hand, with forms of prom- 
issory notes. One of these forms 
read in this way: 


“One year after date, for value re- 
ceived, I promise to pay John Truman 
the sum of —— with interest. 

“CHARLES SAMPSON,” 


Her face turned scarlet, for, while 
Charles Sampson was the name of 
her favorite pupil, John Truman was 
the name of her lover. She knew 
now the name of the unknown bene- 
factor. 

That evening at the church the 
Kev. Mr. Singleton preached a _ per- 
fervid sermon on exaltation of faith. 

Aiter the service the minister and 
some of the members remained for a 
little chat, as was customary. The 
mibister, who wanted the approval of 
the pretty school teacher, thought he 
saw a protest in her expressive blue 
eyes. 

“That was a mighty strong sermon 
you gave us to-night, Brother Single- 
ton. In these days o’ works yer can't 
put on faith too thick.” This re- 
mark came from Charlie Sampson’s 
class-leader. 

“ But.” said Anna, earnestly, “ must 
not faith be joined with works ? ” 

“Kelieve in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” said the old 
class-leader. 

“Yes,” persisted Anna, “ but to be- 
lieve in Christ means to have a spirit 
of Christ, to copy his deeds. It is 
Christlikeness that saves us. Faith 
in Christ is goodness to one’s brother, 
helping him”—here Anna hesitated, 
but finally blurted out—“to get an 
education if he is worthy and in 
earnest.” 

The old class-leader winced at this 
stroke, but growled out: “ Morality 
is Godless.” 

“No,” said Anna, “ morality is God- 
full; service of man is worship of 
God,” unconsciously using a phrase of 
her lover’s. 

“ Be careful, Anna,” said the young 
minister, coming to the help of his 
class leader, “ be careful or you will 
be going over to the infidel’s side.” 


The Rev. Mr. Singleton did not 
walk home with Anna that evening. 
She walked alone, deeply pondering. 
She had called her lover an athist. 
but she herself had almost been 
called an infidel! 


The next day the snow came down 
with ceaseless pour. Anna, finding 
no one to take her home, was plow- 
ing her way through the deep drifts. 
A cutter, drawn by a gay-stepping 
horse, overtook her, and a _ voice 
whose tones were music said: “ Why, 
Anna, this is too bad. You must let 
me take you home.” She could not 
speak as she wes lifted into the 
sleigh and tucked under the warm 
robes. John after a time even ven- 
tured to put a hand underneath the 
robes and clasp one of Anna’s. It 
was not withdrawn. 


“Anna,” said John, “if I do not 


believe in a personal God I do _ be- 
lieve in you.” 
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“Q John,” sobbed Anna, “I am 
learning that sometimes atheist 
means Christian, and Christian athe- 
ist.” J. G. TOWNSEND. 


The Golden Christmas Time. 


Wherever sunshine smiles on earth, 
Or murmuring waves their 
pour, 
Glad tidings of the Christ-child’s birth 
Will be repeated o’er and o’er. 


music 


The story is as welcome, then, 
As some dear friend not seen for 
years ; 
It quickens all the sons of men 
With gratitude that life endears ! 


From tall cathedral towers will sound— 
[ts melody of bells in tune, 

While anthems float in bliss around-— 
As perfume haunts the heart of June. 


In savage lands the news will spread, 
And be to them a wonder-word, 
Awaking souls as from the dead, 
As seeds in spring to bloom are 
stirred. 


By Ganges’ banks, in India’s clime, 
Where babes were cast in offering 
wild, 
Christmas renews the golden time . 
Of preciousness to every child. 


In desert wastes, where Arabs rove 
And only prize the baby boy, 

As song of nightingale in grove, 
Is told again sweet infant joy. 


By Thames, by 
streams 
That run thro’ Christian lands afar, 
There ‘ll be the light of holy dreams— 
Because of Christmas and its star. 
Each little one will dearer be, 
Since babe divine has made it dear, 
And as the moon shines in the sea, 
He will in them all bright appear. 


Rhine, by all the 


The little waif that roams the street, 
Homeless, neglectad, poor, and lone, 
Some tender kindness now will meet, 
Whereby child-love 
shown ! 


Rich songs will rise, and gifts of love 
Be free as are the flowers of May ; 
Our earth will seem like heaven above, 
On merry-hearted Christmas day ! 


Wherever feathery snow may fall, 
Or breathes the rose in fragrance 


fair, 
When Christmas comes on each to 
call— 
He'll find the soul’s sweet summer 
there ! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


M. J. Savage on the Value of Life. 


I am one of those—I do not know 
that I have a great many companions 
—whuv believe that the gift of life, at 
least ninety-nine times in a hundred, 


to child is 
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his advice. That description seems 
to assume that it stood upright only 
when following his advice, and there. 
fore that his advice was the wisest. 

But I will not venture again to in- 
fer a clear and consistent meaning 
from his words, lest I be called upen 
to retract once more. I1 will leave 
the readers of Unity to infer any 
meaning they please, now that I have 
‘given them the revised version of his 
utterance. 

There is, however, another word 
that I think it well to say about the 
matter touched upon in my report ot 


if there were nothing beyond. Iam 
grateful every moment of every day 
that 1 am alive,—no matter what is 
the end, no matter how much pain 
and disaster 1 may have to bear, no 
matter if I go into nothingness at 
the end. Even if these were the 
conditions, I should be glad that my 
eyes have opened even for a lit- 
tle while on this wonderful scene of 
the world under my feet and the 
heavens over my head. I would be 
glad that I had listened to the tones. 
of music. Ihave had a half-hour of 
bird-song in a summer morning that 


would pay t» overflowing for years of | the Iowa Conference. As Secretary 
labor and pain. If you cannot esti-| of the Western Conference I feel it 
mate that kind of measurement, || my duty to study the condition o: 
am afraid that I cannot help you. I the ehurches in our Conference; and 
shall have to wait until yougrowinto/if I find any obstacle to the har- 
an appreciation of it. Yes, I am monious action and free growth of 
glad that I am alive, no matter what | those churches, I feel it my duty to 
the end is to be. ‘point out that obstacle and try to re- 
move it. 

At the lowa Conference I heard 
Mr. Forbush assert in his public ad- 
dress that the A. U. A. “leaned over 

pinmeaton backward” in its lavish benefactions 
EpiTror Unity: May I ask for a| tothe churches of the West. And 
little space in your columns to say a|at the same time I heard the Presi- 
word or two about the recent confer- | dent of the State Conference report 
encein Iowa? In the report of that | that they had returned the money 
conference I stated that Mr. For-| given by the A. U. A. to their Con- 
bush admitted that the American) ference, though that money had been 
Unitarian Association gave money | so sorely needed for work that the 
“where it was needless, and did more | people of the State had been urged 
harm than good.” Mr. Forbush;to replace it at the sacrifice even of 
writes me that he must have been | what are considered the indispensa- 
misunderstood, as he did not intend | bles of common life. 
to make that statement. Itis quite| That seemed to me an unfortunate 
true that he did not use the words of | condition of affairs, when money was 
the report. What he said was that | thus too lavishly given away in one 
the association gave money where he| quarter of our movement and thus 
did not think it advisable; or, to use | sorely needed and yet not accepted in 
his exact words, “It stood so upright | another quarter. I asked myself the 
that it leaned over backward.” It | cause of this lack of harmony, and 
was my inference that the money | the only answer I could find was that 
thus given, where he thought it un- | the Boston Association was regarded 
advisable,—where the A. U. A. | as an outside body and not an integ- 
leaned over backward,—would doj}ral part of our organization. This 
more harm than good. I knew that | answer was suggested to me by what 
Mr. Forbush was employed especially | the agent of that Association said 
to investigate the cases where help | about its feeling constrained to stand 
was asked, and 1 naturally assumed | so upright that, in his opinion, it 
that his advice would be the wisest, | leaned over backward. And still 
and that money given more freely | more did its distrust of its own paid 
than he advised would be harmful, | adviser and its rejection of his ad- 


as notoriously is the case when help| vice for that of the unpaid “local 


Correspondence 


The Iowa State Conference. 


is given too lavishly. 

But 1 am glad to set Mr. Forbush 
right with the readers of UNITY, and 
admit that I was wrong in assuming 
that his advice was the wisest. He 
writes me that the cases he had in 
mind when he said the Association 
overdid in the matter of giving— 
“stood so upright that it leaned over 
backwards ”—were cases in which his 
advice had been disregarded and that 
of “local men” followed; and that 
in those cases no harm had resuited. 

If I understand him rightly now, 
he wishes to say that, judging by re- 


‘sults, the A. U. A. acted wisely in 


following the advice of “local men,” 
when that advice differed from his 
own. Butif this is what he means, 
I do not quite see why he should 
describe the Association as “leaning 


is a good, and would be a good even 


over backwards” in deviating from 


men” show that it felt itself and its 
agent outside of the organization 
here. Its separate headquarters, 
also, in a different part of the city, l 
found, was interpreted to mean 
that it did not recognize the local 
officers as the legitimate head of the 
movement in the West. 

Now itdoes notreally matter much 
whether this interpretation is right 
or wrong. The fact thatit exists is 


a real obstacle to harmonious action 
and free growth here in the West. It 
seems to me that if the Boston As- 
sociation really wishes to help this 
movement all it can, it must per- 
suade the churches that it is acting 
as their representative head and notas 
an independent autocratic authority. 

Jl am assured that it does wish t? 
help the movement,—to be the rep- 


resentative of the churches,—and | 
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am glad to believe that assurance. | or growth will cease and fossilization 


Its legal adviser informed me re-| begin. 
cently that some years ago it felt. 


obliged by the words of its charter to 


refuse to give help to any organiza- | 
tion that was not “ pure Christianity,” | 
or to act through any organization | 
that refused to be bound by those 


words. Of course that position 
would make it impossible for it to be 
the representative head of any grow- 
ing body of 
and conferences. If we submitted 
to have our religion defined by the 
Boston Association, we should be 
assuming a new orthodoxy, to be felt 
as a galling yoke or explained away 
by juggling with words. 
the directors of that Association tell 
me that now it is willing to help any 


But some of | 


free religious movement whether it. 
call itself “pure Christianity ” or not. | 


This latter position puts it now on 
practically the same levelas our Wes- 
tern Conference. Twoorganizations, so 
nearly alike in objects, it seems to me, 
ought to be able to work in harmony. 
The churches of the Western Confer- 
ence ought to be able to use the A. 
U. A. as its representative head, its 


; | RROD We Eis Me Blas CUNO cook c ccccccccceces 
independent churches | 


A. W. GOULD, 
Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 
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The Sunday School 


Sunday School Items. 


MRK. HOSMER’S NEW CAROL. 
Our Sunday school children will 


all be delighted to know that Mr. 
_ Hosmer has given us another Christ- 


understands so well as 


- Oe make the eyes 
publishing house, and its common> 


hand for missionary work outside of. 


the conferences. And the A. U. A. 
ought to be able to use the local offi- 
cers for its agents and their offices 
for its headquarters. 


printed in full on another page. 


But that can > 


be done only by a frank and cordial | 


recognition of the complete autono-| with the music to use in our schools; 


my of all the churches and all the 
conferences. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
personal word in conclusion. I trust 


mas carol. No poet of eur little band 
he how to 
touch the deepest thuught in religion 
and still speak in the images of poetry 
and with a melody and rhythm that 
of young and old 
and their hearts to beat 
This new carol will be found 
It 
was published and set to music in 
the English magazine of liberal faith 
called Light on the Way. We hope by 
another year to have copies of the carol 


kindle 
faster. 


but the poem itself will be excellent 


for the little ones to read or recite at 


no one will think that I write this in | 
any spirit of hostility to the Boston | 


Association. 
kindly feelings toward that brave or- 
ganization which has so persistently 
striven to overtake its heretics. And 
l appreciate heartily the earnest de- 


complete justice to the growing West, 
even though they have to “lean over 
backward,” as their agent describes 
them as doing. And no one who 
knows me will think that I write 
to stir up strife. 


I have only the most | 


their Christmas service. 
HOME TRAVELS THROUGH BIBLE 
LANDS. 

A little manual bearing this title 
has been prepared by Mr. Sunder- 
land, of Ann Arbor, ard published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety of Buston. It is tastily bound 


and beautifully printed, as nearly all 
sire of the men connected with it todo | 


the works issued by that society are. 


And its contents are‘quite up to the 


I have done all 1 | Bible writers. 


standard set by its mechanical excel- 
lence. In thirty-eight brief chapters 
it passes through Palestine, Assyria, 
Greece and Rome, in the footsteps of 
References are given 


could to allay needless strife since I | to the best sources and a topic sug- 
have been connected with the move- | gested for an essay or paper in con- 


ment, and I am trying now to re- nection with each chapter. 


move the only cause of strife which l 
see remaining—the unfortunate at- 


fears that anyone will think I am 
pleading for a position for myself. Il 
did not accept my present post be- 
cause I wished it, but because the 
friends of the movement thought 
they needed me, and I shall stay only 
as long as I think they need me. If 
my resignation would bring about 
harmony, I would gladly resign at 
once. But as long as I remain secre- 
tary I shall stand for the complete, 
uncompromising independence of 
every church and every conference. 
It would be far better for our move- 
ment to cut entirely locse from Bos- 
ton than to yield one jot in our claim 
for freedom. We must be free—free 
to do our own work in our own way— 


titude of the Association. I have no} studies, and can be safely recom- 


| 


The 
book is quite as well adapted to 
Unity work as to Sunday school 


mended as the latest and best guide 
to those who wish an outline on this 
sub;ect. 
LESSONS ON THE ACTS 
TLES. 
Mr. Fenn whom our Sunday Schools 
have learned to know and admire by 
his weekly lessons in the Six Years’ 
Course, is also publishing a series of 
lessons on the book of Acts. Any 
school which wishes to study that 
interesting bit of doubtful Christian 
history will find the latest work of 
scholarship clearly set forth in those 
lessons. They are issued by the 
Eastern Sunday School Society} Mr. 
Fenn being broad enough to reach 
from East to West. 


OF THE APOS- 


A Correction. 


THROUGH an oversight of the proof- 
reader Kev. Joseph Cook was an- 
nounced in the last number of UNiTy 
as about to prepare the Fifth Year's 
lessons inthe Six Years’ Course of the 
Sunday School lessons published by 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Wethink no one would be 
more surprised at this announcement 
than Joseph Cook himself. It is 
quite certain that Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker will, as he has agreed to do, 
provide us a more acceptable series of 
lessons on the Growth of Christianity 


than he of “ Lady Macbeth’s bloody 
hand” famé. - 


W. U.S. S. &. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society held its monthly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Dec. 5. There were 
present President Gould and Messrs. 
Kerr and Scheible, Mesdamces Leon- 
ard, Lord, and Perkins. Mr. Albert 
Scheible was elected Treasurer. Miss 
Lord reported the selection of lesson 
topics from “ Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds” for use in the second portion 
of the Fourth Year’s Course. 

The following is the list of twelve 
lessons; the Roman numerals indi- 
cating the number of the lesson in 
the series as published by the Boston 
Sunday School Society. The subject 
of the lesson and the individual who 
is chosen to illustrate it are grouped 
together : 


1. Self-control........Washington (I.) 
Dy SEEN 6n000060000600 Lincoln (LIT. ) 
ee, .- Terr Luther (VIII. ) 
B, JSUBGICS. «.ccaccescce cs GHOErmOu (La. 
5. Simplicity. .....cees Whittier ( XII.) 
G, Courtesy. .ccccssccss Emerson (XV.) 
7. Spiritual-mindedness..... Channing 
(X VII.) 

& Conscientiousness.Charles Sumner 
(XTX, ) 

9. Obedience...... Wm. Penn (XXII.) 
10. Gratitude......... Theodore Parker 
(XXXII. ) 

Ll. Mercy. «cee Dorothea Dix (XXXV.) 
12 Reverence........ Longfellow (X1L.) 
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Sermonettes. 


BY ALICE EWING LEWIS. 

Since there are novelett’s and his- 
toriettes, why not sermonettes ?  In- 
deed, were there to be a popular vote 
taken as to whether the word sermon 
and sermonize should be parted from 
their present affectionate attitude in 
the dictionary to make room between 
them forthe wordsermonette, I think 
it would be unanimously carried,— 
provided, of course, that the happy 
State of affairs sugy«sted by the word 
sermonette were thenceforth to be- 
come a reality. 

Kor, loath as they are to perceive 
such a condition of things, it must be 
admitted that the shepherds are not 
few who weekly observe the appear- 
ance in their flock, at the close of 
the service, which George Eliot de- 
scribes as “that brisk and cheerful 
air which a sermon is often observed 
to produce when it is quite finished.” 

lt is, of course, true that some of 
the divines who witness this specta- 
cle look out through semi-transparent 
optimi-tic blindfolds, and in conse- 
quence believe the phenomenon to be 
the result of their own entivening 
eloquence, but others, who see with 
unimpaired vision, suspect that the 
congregation look pleased because 
they are pleased—at the prospect of 
a whole week of life uninterrupted by 
sermons. Here they are under a 
great delusion. Asif one could ever 
escape fiom sermons! 

From the sort heard in churches 
we may indeed absent ourselves; but 
we all know, if we reflect for a mo- 
ment. how everything about ws ad- 
monishes in silent language. The 
slow, but persistent, growing plant 
chides our too easily discouraged ef- 
forts. Day following day and the 
seasons ever repeating themselves re- 
monstrate with us when we chafe at 
life’s recurring routine. Did not 
Shakspeare himself see sermons in 
stones and beoks in the running 
brooks ? 

Il transcribe with this a few of the 
sermons which forced themselves on 
my attention as | walked wy daily 
paths; and since it is our fate to be 
begirt with sermons, as with the 
other ills of life, perhaps those 
whose diminutive dimensions permit 
us to readily see that they really have 
an end, will be looked upon as the 
lesser of the twoevils. I call them 
sermonettes. 

* 
* + 

Dip you ever notice the stony, up- 
sympathetic gaze with which the ov- 
cupants of a street car analyze the 
costumes of their vis-a-vis traveling 
companions? | 

It is because they are strangers. 
We never for a moment think of sub- 
jecting a friend or even a passing 
ac jUaintance to such critical scru- 
tiny. And why this discrimination 
between the friend and the stranger ? 
Because remnants of our animal de- 


| 


of its own. 


scent still linger about us, of which | of animal creation, environed though 
this trait is one. ‘The brute creation | it is by traits descended from it,—is 
is notably inhospitable, not only to | the leaven that will leaven the whole 
other trites, but to strange members _ mnass. 

Tennyson, in one of his 

We are a trifle premature in felici- | poems, has well said : 

tating ourselves on the distance that 
stretches between us and theinferior 
orders of life, on the supposition that 
we occupy a temote pinnacle all | 


latest 


“If my body comes from brutes, though 
somewhat finer than their own. 
[ am heir, and this my kingdom, 


but out of sight of their val-| shall the royal voice be mute ” 
ley; for Nature does nothing by No! but if the rebel subject seek to 
jerks, her every act melts into drag me from the throne, 


Hold the scepter, Human Soul, and 
rule thy province of the brute.” 


the next by imperceptible gradations ; 
and since she has not yet p aned off 
from her human creation the last 
reninant of the bird's third eyelid— 
that little membrane visible in the 
corner of every one’s eye—or effaced 
the final evidence of the ear muscles 
or the muscles that close the nostrils, 
such as is po-sessed in perfection by 
our water-dwelling relative, the seal, 
she is only pursuing her customary 
graduated actions .and consistency 
when she refus s as yet to entirely 
efface all vestiges of the animal mind 
as well: and so while itis of course a. 
truism that we should always act 
from the motive that virtue is its 
own reward, sometimes a icwer im- 
pelling influence might also be the 


handmaiden of a great result. | aed 
m. pane. which in no way affects the separate 
Where we feel inclined to sneer, | pieces that remain. 


which would have the stronger re-| This complex construction of life 
straining power, I wonder,—a recol- | can be discerned without the aid of 
lection of the golden rule, or the re- glasses, since at the outset it is 
flection that the act of sneering 1s an | natent to the most careless ob-erver 
inheritance from a very uuaristo-|that life is three-fold,—mental, 
cratic ancestor In his most unlovely | moral and physical; for do we not all 
mood ? A suspiciously minded dog | know the physically perfect individ- 
lifts his upper lip and shows his Ca-| yal who is anything but a mental 
nine teeth: a sneering human does exemplar, or the person of brilliant 
the same. mind whose moral character is by no 
Bigotry, too, is arelic of the inhos-: means flawless ? 
pitable animal“nature. which is by, And these three general divisions 
no means absent from those who can be infinitely subdivided, for a 
pride themselves on their advanced man may be healthy, or clever, or 
thought. I once heard a feminine | good—any one or all of the three— 
member of one of the liberal churches | with various degrees of reservation, 
remark: “1am thankful to say that and it would be as sensible for an 
I was never a communicant of any invalid, because of his invalidism, to 
other religious organization, but was chloroform himself off the planet: or 
born int» my wide faith of to-day.” for a pupil, because he had no bent 
I will add, lest some one should! for mathematics, to eschew there- 
dismiss this example as mere’y)|fore ail other branches of learn- 
another instance of the proverbial|ing, for which he did _ pos- 
feminine bias for her own belongings, | sess a talent.—as for a wanderer 
that a masculine follower of the same '| from the way of rectitude to cut ab- 
belief was heard to ejaculate depre- | solutely all acquaintauce with the 
catingly, after passing some Catholic | strait and narrow path, because he 


* 

* + 
Humanity, after one of its moral 
Japses, is far too ready to proceed on 
the theory that one might as well die 
for an old sheep as a lamb, and, thus 
arguing, continue from bad to worse. 
There might be a show of logic in 
such a procedure, could life be ap- 
propriately compared to some beauti- 
lul specimen of ceramic art, like a 
rare vase, which, when nicked, is, in 
the eyes of connoisseurs, as thoroughly 
ruined as if it were totally shatt-red. 
Life, on the contrary, may more 
fitly be likened to a mosaic, made up 
of countiess beautiful elements, the 
marring or destruction of one of 


: 
Sisters of Charity, “A religion of | had once stepped aside. 
pain!” None more than they of the | In every soul there is some door 


larger faith should clearly perceive 

that belief is less a matter of option 

than of nevessity, and necessity has | 
so many guises that it is not difficult 
to understand that one unswervingly 
trained in any creed might grow to 
deem loyalty thereto a moral obliga- 
tion. 


through which the gocd finds ingress. 
For the good is like the north-creep- 
ing spring, which, in spite of all the 
barriers man can build, will net be 
hedged out. In the densest of his 
cities with gentle fingers she will 
force her way, painting here and 
there a grass-plot, planting a weed’s 

If Darwinism «demonstrates that, fresh stalk in some pavement’s crack, 
men have been evolved out of brutes, and breathing her balmy breath o’er 
the religion which it takes into ac- | all; while from a foul puddle will 
count will also help men to bear in;come the crooning of the f.ogs as 
mind that they are now different | melodiously as from a meadow-em- 
from *brutes. bosomed pool, and athwart the dron- 

The conscience, sense of duty,— | ing dust-laden air will fall the warble 
the something, call it what one will, |of a chance bluebird or a robin’s 


and which is higher than any faculty | carol. 
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‘There is a reverse side to this, too, 
and a breadth as well asa length: 
for when a frail son of humanity 
boasts a good quality, he is quite as 
apt to err by deeming that his pos- 
session of that virtue will cover a 
multitude ef sins, as is h'‘s neighbor 
who lacks that saving grace to be de- 
luded into believing that its absence 
in him renders inharmonious the 
whole planof his nature ; for weareall 
acquainted, are we not, with the pretty 
woman who, because she is endowed 
with the one itemof physical beauty, 
seems tobe under the impression that 
no grace of spirit is demanded of 
her; and with the individual skilled 
in some particular line of knowledge 
who assumes airs of superiority be- 
cause of that accomplishment; aye, 
and with the saint who, because he 
is not tempted, looks askance at the 
sinner who.is. 

When we feel inclined to excuse in 
gurselves small derelictions because 
of some particular quality or other to 
which a reward of merit is attached, 
we should recollect that symmetry 
does not cons st of a bulge here, and 
a depression there, but is, instead, a 
harmonious flow of outline,—like the 
mountains whose feet are on the 
earth and whose heads in the clouds, 

and that the observation of the 
every-day duties and amenities of 
life are the stones that help build 
the temple of a beautiful character. 


* * 

Every ore has heard cf that Aus- 
tralian weapon, the boomerang, 
whose peculiarity of taking effect on 
an obiect situated in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction from that in which 
itis sent, sometimes results, if un- 
skillfully handled, in recoiling on the 
sender himself. 

Selfishness is a boomerang that is 
invariably unskillfully tbrown, since 
it always recoils on the one from 
whom it emanates; for selfishness, 
which seeks to deprive others in or- 
der that it may itself posses;, results, 
Without exception, in robbing itself. 

Of what?’ Well, perhaps not al- 
ways of material things: of these 
luany times it succeeds in possessing 
itself: but a habit once formed of 
desiriny and expecting all the gifts 
of the world of matter runs out as 
Well intu the realm of mind and mor- 
auls,—an ethereal region where the 
grasp of a hand of flesh and blood is 
unavail.ng to secure the blessing. 

tlumanity is too ready to believe 
that what has been should be hence- 
forth and forevermore, and that be- 
Cause the so-called gifts of fortune 
have been granted it, not only should 
they continue, but intellectual at- 
tainments, peace of mind, respect of 
the world, and love of individuals 
should necessarily follow, and for the 
ere a-king; and when these guer- 
dons are withheld, too ready again to 
spend piecious time. time that might 
be used in making advances toward 
the kingdom of the spirit, in bemoan- 
ing the dearth in their lives,—an at- 
titude which unfits the one assuming 
it for any progression as completely 


ler incapacitates him for his onward 
journey. 
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Che home 
Flelps to High living. 


SUN.—One touch of nature makes the. 
whole world kin. | 

MON.—Small cheer and great welcome 
make a merry feast. | 

TVES.—They are as sick, that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve 
with nothing. 

WED.—AII things that are, are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed. 

THURS —Rich gifts wax poor when givers 
prove unkind. 

FRI.—Take each man’s censure, but re- 
serve thy judgment. 
SAT.—Spirits are not finely touched but 

to fine issues. 
—Shakspeare. 


The Gift That None Could See. 


“ There are silver pines on the window-pane, 
A forest of them,” said he; 

“And a huntsman is there with a silver horn, 
Which he bloweth right merrily. 


“ And there are a flock of silver ducks, 
A-flying over his head, 

And a silver sea and a silver hill 
In the distance away,” he said. 


“And al of this is on the window-pane, 
My pretty mamma, true as true!” 

She lovingly smiled, but she looked not up, 
And faster her needle flew. 


A dear little fellow the speaker was— 
Silver and jewels and gold, 

Lilies and roses and honey-flowers, 
In a sweet little bundle rolled. 


He stood by the frosty window-pane 
"Til he tired of the silver trees, 

The huntsman blowing his silver horn, 
The hills and the silver seas; 


And he breathed on the flock of silver ducks, 
"Til he melted them quite away ;: 

And he saw the street, and the people pass— 
And the morrow was Christmas day. 


“ The children are out and laugh and shout, 
I know what it’s for,” said he; 
“And they're dragging along, 

mamma, 
A fir for a Christmas-tree.” 


my pretty 


He came and stood by his mother’s side: 
“ To-night it is Christmas eve, 

And there is ax, ift somewhere for me, 
Gold mamma, do you believe ?” 


Still the needle sped in her slender hands: 
“ My little sweetheart,” said she, 
“The Christ-Child has planned this Christmas 
for you 
His gift that you cannot see.” 


The boy looked up with a sweet, wise look 
On his beautiful baby-face : 
“Then my stocking I'll hang for the Christ- 
Child’s gift 
To-night, in the chimney-place.” 


On Christmas morning, the city through, 
The children were queens and kings, 
With their royal treasuries bursting o’er 

With wonderful, lovely things. 


But the merriest child in the city full, 
And the fullest of all with glee, 


Was the one whom the dear Christ-Child had 


brought 


December 21, 1893. 


“Quite empty it looks, oh, my gold mamma, ‘J 
The stocking I hung last night!” 

“So, then, it is full of the Christ-Child’s gift,” 
And she smiled ‘til his face grew bright. 


“ Now, sweetheart,” she said, with a patient 
look 

On her delicate, weary face, 

I must go and carry my sewing home, 

And leave thee a little space. 


‘Now stay with thy sweet thoughts, 
delight, 

And I soon will be back to thee.” 

“T'll play while you're gone, my pretty mamma, 

With my gift that 1 cannot see.” 


heart’s 


He watched his mother pass down the street : 

Then he looked at the window-pane, 

Where a garden of new frost-flowers 
bloomed, 

While he on his bed had lain. 


had 


Then he tenderly took up his empty sock, 
And quietly sat awhile, 

Holding it fast, and eying it 

With his innocent, trusting smile. 


“I am tired of waiting,” he said at last; 
“TI think I will go and meet 

My pretty mamma, and come with her 
A little way down the street. 


“And I'll carry with me, to keep it safe, 

My gift that I cannot see.” 

And down the street, ‘mid the chattering 
crowd, 

He trotted right merrily. 


“And where are you going, dear little man ? ” 
They called to him as he passed, 

“That empty stocking why do you hold 

In your little -and so fast ?” 


Then he looked at them with honest eyes, 
And answered sturdily : 

“My stocking is full to the top, kind sirs, 
Of the gift that I cannot see.” 


They would stare and laugh, but he trudged 
along, 
With his stocking fast in his hand: 
“And I wonder why ‘tis that the people all 
Seem not to understand!” 


“Oh, my heart’s little flower!” she cried to 
him, 
A-hurrying down the street ; 
“And why are you out on the street alone ? 
And where are yeu going. my sweet ?” 


“IT was coming to meet you, my pretty mamma, 
With my gift that I cannot see; 

But tell me why that the people laugh 
And stare at my gift and me?” 


Like the Maid to her Son, in the altar-piece, 
So loving she looked and mild: 

“ Because, dear heart, of all you met, 
Not one was a little child.” 


O thou who art grieving at Christmas-tide, 
The lesson is meant for thee: 

That thou may’st get Christ’s loveliest gifts 
In ways thou canst not see; 


And how, although no earthly good 
Seems into thy lot to fall, 
Hast thou a trusting, child-like heart, 
Thou hast the best of all. 
—Mary E. Wilkins, in Wide Awake. 


Christmas in a Convent. 


It was a chill evening in November 
when Margery and Ethel were de- 
posited by their guardian at the door 
of St. Agatha’s. ‘The wind whistled 
drearily through the leafless trees 
and the orphaned sisters shivered 
with cold and loneliness as they tim- 
idly clung to each other. But when 


the door was epened by the bright- 


cheer within, when they were ushered 
into the benign presence of Reverend 
Mother Benedicta and enfolded in 
her warm embrace, when she took 
them to the refectory and asked 
Sister Teresa to make them some tea, 
they began to feel at home. After 
supper the Reverend Mother led them 
to a large pleasant room where a tire 
glowed in the grate and four pretty 
girls sat beside it studying their les- 
sons. At the Reverend Mother’s ap- 
proach all arose and were introduced 
to the newcomers. On one side of 
the long room were arranged six 
snowy cots, partially hidden by 
screens. “This is your dormitory,” 
said the Reverend Mother. “ Each 
child is expected to make her own 
bed and to make it neatly. The 
prayer bellis ringing. Being Protes- 
tants, you are, of course, excused 
from attending prayers, but don’t 
forget to pray in your’ own 
way. Good night, dear children,”— 
and the gracious lady was gone. 
Sweet were the slumbers of the sis- 
ters that night. Like a haven of 
rest seemed that hallowed house in 
which peace and purity reigned su- 
preme. They both learned to love 
the good nuns, and the Reverend 
Mother they almost worshiped. Se- 
rene, calm and dignified, she was an 
example of the old adage that “they 
best know how to rule who have 
learned to obey.” The convent was 
a little world in itself. Life flowed 
on evenly and smoothly, for this com- 
munity had solved the vexed prob- 
lem of co-operation that is now agi- 
tating so many minds. “My” and 
“mine” were unknown words among 
the sisters, for all belonged to each, 
and each to all. “ Will you bring ow 
bonnet?” Margery overheard one 
sister ask another one day. 


Few of the pupils went away for 
Christmas. The holidays were short, 
and many of the homes at a distance. 
Canadian winters are severe, and 
traveling hard. ‘The nuns preferred 
that the pupils should remain, and 
they did their utmost to make the 
great festival one of joy and happi- 
ness to all under their charge. Mar- 
gery and Ethel were many leagues 
from their native land, strangers and 
alone: therefore they resolved to cel- 
ebrate the day with their new-found 
friends. 

At five o’clock Christmas morning 
the bell rang, as usual, for matins. 
and at six pontifical high mass was 
celebrated in the convent chapel. 
First came the Archbishop in full 
canonicals of crimson and gold; then 
the procession of priests and white- 
robed acolytes; the incense bearer, 
wafting spicy fragrance around; the 
black-robed nuns, with downcast 
mien, their slender fingers telling 
their beads the while; the mistress 
{of novices, followed by her white- 
vailed flock ; the “Children of Mary,” 
in blue dresses and broad white 
shoulder ribbons, with silver medals: 
the young Cwecilians, softly singing 
the “Adeste Fideles,” to the accom- 


‘The gift he could not see. 


faced novice 


to the warmth and 


paniment of the organ; the Guild of 
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me , 
the Holy Angels, and, last, the little | herbage, but as soon as the autumn | pierced his thin-clad limbs, following 
company of Puritans, who ought, | fains set in they were driven where | the sounds, and at last the scent of 
doubtless, to have protested, by their | they could revel in plenty of grass, 


absence, 


against such Popish pa-, and where there was plenty of water 


yeantry: but they felt that “the to drink. 


Lord was in His Holy Place” just as 


a plain meeting-house. 


joy. 


Merry Christmases. 


| 


| 


his sheep and their captors. 
a long, long chase. 3 
He thought of the warm roem in 


lt was 


Ail summer the men had been very | his father’s stone house up there on 
truly among those devout souls as in| careful of the sheep, never trusting | the Mesa, where he could have been 


The altar | them far from the Mesa unless under | long ago if the sheep had been safe 
was ablaze with lights, symbolical of | guard of a number of persuns, because | in the corral. 
Him who came to be the “light of the 


He thought of the 


Navajoes, a neighboring tribe, | supper of dried meat and corn bread 
the world,” the air redolent of flow- | were constantly lying in wait todrive | he would have eaten. 
ers, and faces radiant with spiritual | the stock away. 


And after a 


while, as he trotted on, never fora 


_ But now, when the pasturage was | moment thinking of abandoning the 
After the service there was much | good uearer home, Shoshonomi alone | Chase, he remembered the comforta- 
hearty hand-clasping and wishing of | was given the care of the flock, and 


Margery and Ethel the religious kiss, could find abundance to eat. 


saying, “lam glad you were with us 


breakfast, which was a bountiful one, 


‘them 


she invited them to ride with her to | 


the city, where they visited many 
poor families, aud left suostantial 
mementos behind them. Among 
others, they visited Fogg’s Alley, 
where lived the five little Foggs, who 
“did for themselves” and bravely 


| 


} 


ble bed of blankets and skins. It 


P 
Mother gave | he went with them wherever they | Was so very weary and cold out here 


on the plain; it was so painful when 


lt was growing quite dark, and he the Spanish bayonet wounded him. 
this morning, children;” and after| had rounded them up and started 


back. 


ised to end in a colder night. 
Suddenly his dog whirled away 
from the sheep it had been driving, 
started with its sharpened ears stand- 
ing upright, and barked fiercely out 
towards the _ valley. Shoshonomi 


fuught the hard battle with poverty |knew some danger threatened, and 


and want and misery. ‘Their prema- 
turely old faces brightened at the Rev- 
erend Mother’s kindly greeting and 
well-filled basket, and many blessed 
the good nun as she went on her mis- 
sion of mercy. 

After the Christmas dinner had 
been disposed of, a dozen large 
sleighs were brought around, and, en- 
veloped in furs and robs, a merry 
party of pupils and nuns set forth for 
St. Vincent’s Orphanage, where the 
poor children were to be made happy 
by a Christmas tree, on which hung 
many gifts sent by the inmates of 
St. Agatha’s. To Margery and Ethel 
the sight of several hundred chil- 
dren, motherless like themselves, 
was most pathetic. But the gorgeous 
tree, with its delicious fruit, gave un- 
bounded joy to many little starved 
hearts that day. When the gifts 
were all distributed, the sleighers re- 
turned to St. Agatha’s in time for 
the beautiful service of Benediction. 
Music, mirth, and dancing ended the 
day, and Margery and Ethel agreed 
that it was the happiest Christmas 
they had spent since dear mamma 
died. M. R. G. 


Shoshonomi. 


Shoshonomi is a lad of the Moqui 
tribe in Arizona, now a pupil at the 
government school in Keam’s Can- 
yon. 

One day about a year ago he was 
keeping the sheep in a valley near 
the Mesa* of his people, as he had 
done many a day befure. To Sho- 
shonomi it was simply one cold day, 
when the rain made him wet and un- 
comfortable, and when the ground 
was moist and chill. To the almanac 
it was December 24. ‘To you and me 
it was Christmas Eve. 

All through the long summer day 
the sheep had been living as best they 
could on the sparse and withered 


* “Mesa” — pronounced “Masa,” the flat 
tableland on the summit of high, precipitous 
rocks, many acres in extent. 


| himself. 


he ran more swiftly about the edges 
of the flock. 


gait. 
He hurried on, the dog. 


following, but turning constantly and | 


barking back there towards the gather- 
ing darkness. 


At length Shoshonomi’s ears told 
him of the danger his eyes could not 
see. A band of Navajoes were be- 
hind him on their ponies. They 
were creeping along the sandy bed of 
the creek, but as soon as they heard 
his cry for help they climbed the 
sloping, sandy bank and galloped 
straight toward him. He shouted 
again, long and loud; he heard their 
cry of warning to desist, he wept with 
vexation because the sheep were 
frightened and unruly; and then he 
abandoned them for the moment, 
darting into the shelter of sage brush 
and so escaping. 

But Shoshonomi was a true Moqui. 
He was not afraid. After the Nava- 
joes had driven the sheep away the 
little lad came out of the bushes and 
followed them. His dog kept close 
at his heels, and seemed to offer 
assistance with a mute devotion. 

“T wish I had a lion’s claw, or a 
panther’s tooth,” said Shoshonomi to 
“Then I would pray.” 


For you: must know the Moqui does 
not offer his prayers as you do. If 
he had had the panther’s tooth or 
the claw of a mountain lion he would 
have stopped a moment, turned aside 
till his “heart was good,” and then 
he would have laid them in some se- 
cure place where nothing could touch 
them till the sunshine came. He 
would have said nothing, even men- 
tally; but to him this would have 
been a prayer to the Great Spirit for 
the speed, the tireless strength of 
the panther, that he might follow 
and overtake his enemy; and for the 
fierce courage and resistless power of 
the lion, that he might spring and 
punish them. 

However. he ran along through the 
darkness, darting aside now and then 
as the needles of a yucca plant 


| 
| 


“If 1 were in bed I would cover up 


The sun had almost | with all the blankets,” said the pa- 
gone down, and the chill day prom-| tient pursuer. 


Not that he said 
these things in the language you and 
I use; but the thoughts which are 


the same in all languages, came to 
him. 


Hours and hours he followed the 
Navajoes, first running, then walking 
warily when they slackened their 
Away in the right they came 
to a “hogan,” which is Navajo for 
“house,” and here they stopped till 
morning. They built a fire, for an 
Indian can do that no matter what 
the weather may be. They killed 
one of Shoshonomi’s sheep. and he 


lay on his face in the cold sand and 


watched them eat it. 

Then they went to sleep in the 
“hogan,” leaving the sheep to take 
care of themselves; for though they 
had no dogs with them they knew 
the weary animals would not go far. 

But after an hour of waiting Shos- 
honomi felt that his time had come. 
He crept forward with his dog, 


| trembling lest his huwble friend 


should bark, and so undohim. But 
the dog seemed to have caught some 
of the stealthiness of the Indian, for 
he ran this way and that, forcing the 
sheep to rise, and turning them home- 
ward; but he did not utter a sound. 

It was a weary drive, for-the sheep 
had been hard run, and they could 
not hasten. Once he sat down to 
rest, but when he rose his limbs were 
stiffened and pained him so much he 
did not try it again. Hour after 
hour he followed the sheep, urging 
them on, till he saw a great light in 
the east behind him ; and there just 
before was the Mesa, and his home. 

Driving was easier now. The sheep 
climbed the steep path to their fold, 
and just as the last one went in 
Shoshonomi saw the great red sun 
blazing across the valley. 


He remembered the prayer emblems 
he had wished for. If he had had 
them, this moment would be the an- 
swering. And it somehow occurred 
to the boy that a prayer without em- 
blems was quite as much of a prayer. 

* * * 


This Christmas Eve Shoshonomi is 
in the government school. He has 
learned to speak English quite read- 
ily, and has told his teacher many 
things from that other life. He can 
write some, and is fairly advanced in 
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num bers. 
bed—though no bed will ever be 
more comfortable than was that heap 
of blankets and furs in his father’s 
stone house that Christmas. 

But the lesson of lessons he has 
learned is the one that almost came 
to him that sunny morning as he 
stood by his rescued flock: If the 
heart be good the prayer is acvept- 
able, even without any emblem. 

—Le Roy Armstrong, in American Youth. 


An Old, Old Story, and How He 
Tells It. 


Walter Scott somewhere speaks of 
the joy of dining with the Whigs, 
because they had not heard his oid 
stories. hut 1 ge every year to Miss 
Wiltse’s charming kindergarten in 
Cottage Place, under a bond to tell 
the same story which I told the year 
before. This is now, indeed, a story 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three 
years old. ‘The great merit of it is 
that, in describing the birth of the 
baby boy at Kethlehem, and the pres- 
ents which the oxen and the 
and the cows and the sheep and the 
yoats and the hens and the ducks in 


and around the “courtly stable” made 
to him, you give imitations of the | civilization, but which, on the con- 


He sleeps ina comfortable : 


asse > 


morality are by nature distinct, and 
he takes special pains to show that 
morality does not spring from and 
depend upor religion, but that, on 
the contrary, the former may exist 
quite apart from the latter, and he 
seems to think that morality has 
done far more to improve religion 
| than religion has to improve moral- 
ity. The topic is important and 
timely, and whether or not the reader 
agrees with the author, a perusal of 
his paper will repay one,—the discus- 
sion throughout being careful and) 
scientific. For inthe first place the au- 
thor does what of course all should,— 
but few writers actually do,—he 
makes an earnest effort to define his 
‘terms. Inasmuch as reliyion is a term 
that generally goes undefined, we 
may be very thankful that it has 
commanded our author’s best thought. 
His account of its genesis is 
summed up in the paragraph  be- 
‘ginning on page 458: “ Religion 
arises out of the general experi- 
ence that, in following out our 
life aims and interacting with 
the onter world, we strike upon facts 
and elements, upon laws and rules 
which we cannot make serviceable 
to ourselves through the power of 


————— an 
—— — = ——— 


pendent 
seek to get the favor and help of one 
or more of them ?} 
as we have the ends and means of our 
undertakings in our power, the im- 
pulse of self-preservation does not 
necessarily take a religious form. But 
as soon as we strike the fact that the 
execution of our life-aims depends up- 
on outer 


languages of those animals. 
you may say what you will about Dar- 


winism, all children, before they ac-j|and our life aims to them. 


quire their own language, are yreatly 
interested in the languages of beasts 
and birds. If they “assist” in the 
imitations of the story-teller, there 
is no harm, and the popularity of this 
account of the first Christmas torn- 
ing is such that a repetition of it is 
demanded on the bills from year to 
year. After the story has been told 
and the children have given each 
other their presents, a mysterious 
door is opened, and other presents 
appear, which are provided by the 
kind overseer of all these schools,— 
Sleds and skates and puzzles and 
dolls and cradles and everything that 
heart can wish, if the heart have not 
been throbbing more than six orseven 
years. And whoever wants to see the 
real jov of the Christmas season will 
see it nowhere more than at Miss 
Wiltse’s school. 

—E. FE. Hale in New England Maga- 


zine. 


Che Study Table 
The New World. 


The most interesting article in the 
New World for the autumn quarter is 
that of Wilhelm Bender, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, cn “The Relations 
of Religion and Morality.” ‘This is 
rather a philosophical than a sociologi- 
cal question: but in so far as the his- 
torical element enters the discussion it 
has to do with that which is of in- 


terest to the social scientist. The 
articie covers twenty-six pages of the 


review, and here we can but touch 
upon its salient points. The au- 
thor’s thesis is that while they inter- 
act upon one another, religion and 


Now | 


trary, in their predominance, oblige 


us to suit and subordinate ourselves 

[Should | 
he not rather have said: “Which | 
we cannot make serviceable to our- | 


selves through the power of civiliza- 
tion except by suiting and subordinat- 
ing ourselves and our life aims to 


| moral 


them ? "| 
once to feel our weakness and de- 
pendence; they waken in us the need 
of help and salvation and concentrate 
desires and hopes and faiths upon 
ti.em—the desire and the faith that, 
where our own insight and power 
fail, we may reckon upon the support 
of a general world-order in the ful- 
fillment of our life-interests, so far 
as these do not run contrary. One 
may briefly say: Religion arises 


tradiction between our power and 
our will; it arises from the experi- 
ence of our dependence upon a gen- 
eral world-fate, and it consists, at 
first, in nothiny else than the natural 
and inevitable desire that this may 
prove itself favorable to our under- 
takings. |Here again a correction 
suggests itself, to wit: that, if by 
experience our author means a con- 
scious perception, he is going too fast 


In order to express himself in terms 
applicable to the lowest as well as 
the highest forms of religion, should 
he not say that religious feeling is 
aroused by the awe of power external 
to ourselves, which we can neither 
understand nor control? To feel 
one’s seif—at least to recog- 
nize one’s self—as dependent upon 
a general world-fate, is to have 
reached a pretty high level 
of thought and feeling. Does 
not the savage rather feel himself 


subject to various more or less inde- 


These factors lead us at: 


from the everywhere emerging con- | 


superhuman powers, and 


So long, then, 


conditions which we can 
neither understand nor master, the 
impulse of self-preservation neces- 
sarily takes a religious guise,—that 
is to say, it completes its own insuf- 
ficiency through the hope or the faith 
that the general order of things will 
favor our aims and somehow serve 
our ac vantage.” 

Thus deriving religion from man’s 
relation to the power or buwers 
that control the universe, our author 
proceeds to derive morality from 
man’s relation to his fellow-man, 
showing how it is high or low, broad 
or narrow, according as the social 
organism is large or small, simple or 
complex. ‘Ilhere are three essential 
features, our author says, in which 
the independence of religion and 
morality is made plain. “First: 
religious action, according to its 
nature, as desire, prayer, hope, and 
faith. is distinguished from _ the 
deed as from every other 
form of cultural = action. *Sec- 
ond: the religious act is c nnected 
with every activ ty, by no means 
only with the moral, or the expres- 
sion of the fact that the result of our 
doings is always conditioned by the 
world-fate, as we may briefly call it. 
Third and finally: the ieligious act 
is called forth not only by moral, but 
also by specifically immoral] efforts. 
as the history of all religions shows.” 

Taken as a whole, notwithstand- 
ing the qualifications suggested, it 
seems to us that the discussion re- 
ferred to is one of the most pregnant 
that has seen the light for manya 
day. Init is much food for thought 
for philosopher, theologian, and an- 
thropologist. 

Another very interesting article is 
that of Rev. Edward H. Hall, who 
gives a masterly review of the pro- 
gress of Unitarian thought under the 
title “The New Unitarianism,” show- 
ing how modern Unitarianism has 
finally given up all forms of the doc- 
trines of authority and supernatura!- 
ism. “To make my statement as 
definite as possible,” he writes. “ it 


stands for humanitarianism as against 


in speaking of a “general world-fate.” /any conception of Christ er Christi- 


anity which removes them from the 
orderly sequence of human events: 
for rationalism, as against’ any theory 
of the Bible which denies its normal 
place in the world’s literature and 
thought; for naturalism as against 
any known form of supernaturalism.” 
It is to be regretted that a larger 
number of Unitarian ministers do 
not see as clearly as does Mr. Hall 
the logic of their position, and that 
when they see it they do not state 
their point of view more clearly to 
their congregations and to the world. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Hall's 
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article will have a considerable inp- 
fluence in bringing about this desira- 
ble self-realization. 

One of the editors, President Orello 
Cone, has an article on “ Jesus’ Self- 
Designation in the Synoptic Gospels,” 
a subject which there are few schol- 
ars more competent to discuss. E. 
Amelineau, of the College de France, 
has an interesting examination of 
“'The Role of the Demon in the An- 
cient Coptic Religions.” Dr. Bartol 
writes charmingly on Channing, Tay- 
lor, Emerson and Brooks, under the 
title of “The Boston Pulpit.” James 
Darmstetter, also of the College de 
France, has an article on Ernest 
Kepan. As James M. Whiten writes 
on “A Way Out of the Trinitarian 
Controversy,” we must suppose that 
this is still a living question to some 
persons. 

The number also contains forty- 
nine pages of careful reviews, em- 
bracing twenty recent works, chiefly 
Biblical studies, but also including 
eth cs and theology. It is this fea- 
ture of the New World, in particular, 
which makes it a necessity to the 
liberal minister of America who 
would keep in touch with current 
scholarship. 

As we write this, the number for 
the winter quarter is already at hand, 
containing an article by Julius Well- 
hausen, of Goettingen, on the “ Baby- 
lonian Exile”; one on the “ Peculi- 
arities of John’s Theology,” by George 
B. Stevens, of Yale: one by Bernard 
Bosanquet on “ Plato’s Conception of 
the Good Life”; one on the “ New 
Socialism and Economics,” by William 
BK. Weeden: one on the “ Religion of 
the Chinese People,” by C. de Harlez, 
of the University of Louvain; one 
by Professor Momerie on the “ Ethics 
of Creeds”: one on “Heresy in 
Athens in the Time of Plato,” by 
Prof. Tarbell, nuw of the University 
of Chicago: oneon the “Ethical and 
Religious Import of Idealism,” by 
the English scholar, May Sinclair— 
an indication that the New World is 
abreast of the times on the weman 
question: one on “Thoroughness in 
Theology,” by Richard A. Armstrong : 
one on the “ Parliament of Religions,” 
by Professor Toy: and nearly sixty 
pages of book reviews. Of the more 
interesting of these articles we hope 
to speak at a later day. The titles 
and the names of the writers suggest 
a rich treat. 


Other Magazines. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN for Novem- 
ber is largely given to the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. Dr. Thomas and 
Rev. Chas. F. Bradley both have a 
word on the subject, the latter no- 
ticeable for that impressive earnest- 
ness which characterizes all Mr. 
Bradley's work. Mr. Allen’s reply to 
Mr. Sheldon’s recent utterance as to 
the reasonableness of devoting one’s 
attention to modern spiritualism il- 
lustrates how men may continue to 
use a term controversially without 
much reference to its real meaning. 


Both Professor James, quoted by Mr. | 
Allen speak as. 


Sheldon, and Mr. 
though “psychic phenomena” were 


“beyond theexplanation of science;” 
and the effort is made to show in> 
what sense this is true, instead of. 
promptly rescuing the term “science” - 


from those who, whether counting 


themselves its friends or its enemies, 


would thus rob the great word of its | immortality in the new editions of 


good old books which 
the habit of late times. 
is harmless, and may temporarily be. 
true, if the emphasis is put on ez-. 


comprehensiveness. ‘The expression 
“beyond the explanation of science” 


planation, but where the emphasis is 
on science it is utterly misleading. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN for November 
contains an article on costumes, illus- 
trated by colored plates, which is in- 
dicative of its intention to be strik- 
ing, at allevents. Howells beginsa 
new series of Altruriana, this time 
writing from the standpoint of the 
Altrurian. 


George Ebers, Mark ‘Twain, Walter 
Besant, H. H. Boyesen, etc , includ- 
ing Adam Badeau,—the magazine 


one. 


of lteviews are two studies of the Great 
Northwest,—one of its Possibilities, 
by 8S. A. Thompson; and the other 
of the Waterways for its service, by 
Emory R. Johnson.—an article on 
Lobengula, 
and a discussion of the future of 
silver production, by President An- 
drews. ‘The first named of these 
articles is full.and careful and well 
worth the attention of the economic 
student. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 1893. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Hap- 
py the boy or girl who has the weekly 
numbers of this delightful publica- 
tion! Happier the boy or girl who 
has the bound volume also; and 
happiest he or she who carries one 
of the early volumes into the country 
every summer and gives it away at 
the summer's end to Tom, Dick or 
Harry, or Mehitable Ann. Then 
there is at least one more happy boy 
in the world and probably five or six, 
and girls as many. ‘The volume for 
1893 maintains the general character 
of the previous volumes. The illus- 
trations are even better than usual, 
or they may seem to be so because 
“time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
There is the usual proportion of con- 
tinued stories and other matter. The 
great Exposition has left its sign and 
seal upon the volume, greatly to its 
advantage, and we have fresh assur- 
ance that the insubstantial pageant 
faded will leave more than a rack 
behind. It ought to be easier for 
boys and yirls to be good now than it 
was formerly, they have somuch more 
to make them happy and to keep 
them safe at home. 


THE golden rule of happiness is to 
be moderate in your expectations. 


| dearth ” 
Meads, 


While a numter ef well-. 
known names appear on the cover,— | 


King of the Matabele;: | 


New Editions. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By Charles Reade. Illustrated 
from drawing by William Martin 
Johnson. 2 vols. Silk boards, 8vo, 
pp. 1,233. 88. New York: MHar- 
per & Brothers. 

There is ground for a new hope of 


are so much 
W hat would 
Thoreau think of his magnificent re- 
suscitation? Harper & Brothers’ 
adition of “The Cloister and the 
competes with Dodd & 
which is in four volumes 
with a soft, rough, canvas cloth upon 


the covers, very disagreeable to the 
‘touch, and a 
worst extremity. 


leaded to the 
Harpers’ edition is 
much more successful. Its general 


page 


appearance is that of the illustrated 


“Ben Hur,” a book a hundred times 
less deserving than this of the homage 
of the illustrator and the bookmaker. 
The page is that of “Ben Hur,” 


and, as in that, the illustrations are 
marginal, breaking into the text as 
nevertheless impresses one as a light. 


freely as need be. ‘The illustrator of 
“Ben Hur” is theillustrator herealso, 


; /but he has found his field less fer- 
THE features of November's Review | 


tile than before. Certainly there is 
less variety here, but for this there 
is compensation in the greater elab- 
oration of the illustrations. ‘They 
are very happily conceived and their 
execution is most satisfactory. The 
novel is the masterpiece of Reade's 
great but irregular genius. The lov- 
ers of the novel are the parents of 
Erasmus, Reade starting from an 
historic fact in that particular. It is 
one of the great historic novels, r-- 
markable for the complete assimi- 
lation of the historic matter with a 
story of surpassing interest and pa- 
thos, written in a style that is a con- 
stant pleasure to the mind. 


UPLIFYs OF HEART AND WILL. By 
James H. West. ‘dedition. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 100. 30 cents. 


The first edition of this little book 
met with such a measure of success 
that a second is now issued. The 
first one, we are told, went to 


England and Germany, to Japan 
and China, to India and Aus- 
tralia and the islands of the 


Pacific. Doubtless this new-.issue also 
will tind many hearts to welcome it. 
Its aspirations are noble. its faith in- 
spiring, and its helpfulness to devo- 
tion unquestioned. 

It might better, in our opinion, 
have heen called Prayers and Poems, 
but it is good under whatever name. 


Uplifts of eager heart and earnest will: 


Pulsings of soul. 
H. T. G. 


For Nervous Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. M. ABBETT, Indianapolis, Ind., 
says: “I have prescribed it in cases of 
nervous debility, and they seemed to 
improve so much that I have prescribed 
several bottles in the last few months 


| with apparent good results.” 
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Hotes from the Field 


Chicago.—The Board of Directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference met 
at the headquarters Tuesday, Dec. 12. 
There were present Mrs. Anna B. Mc- 
Mahon, Messrs. Shorey, Jones, Ef- 
finger, Van Inwagen and Gould. On 
Mr. Jones’ motion the following reso- 
lution was passed : 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference hereby re- 
cords its loving debt of gratitude to John C. 
Learned, who, for twenty consecutive years, 
occupied a place among us, during which time 
he was ever unflagging in his zeal, unfailing in 
his interest, unwavering in his faith; a vigi- 
lant champion of the methods that were most 
progressive and outspoken. During the dark- 
est days of the Conference struggle forthe un- 
doctrinal position to which it is committed, 
Mr. Learned and his Society were an unfailing 
source of strength. By his death we have lost 
a loving co-worker and a comrade most dear 
and genial. 

RESOLVED, That acopy of this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the Conference, 
that one be sent to the Board of Directors 
of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, and to 
the bereaved family with whom we sympa- 
thize, and that a copy be published in UNIry. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Apportionment of the Conference Ex- 
penses Among the Churches was re- 
ceived, and after some amendments 
was adopted. It was also voted that 
the treasurer send out the request for 
contributions as early as possible. The 
following Committee on Program was 
chosen by the Board: The Secretary, 
Messrs. Jones, Crothers and Fenn, and 
Mrs. Woolley. Letters of suggestion 
were received from Mrs. Woolley and 
Mr. Crothers, and were placed on file 
for further action. The Board ad- 
journed* subject to the call of the Com- 
mittee on Program. 

Chicago.—All Souls Church, at the 
close of its services last Sunday, adopt- 
ed by a standing vote the following let- 
ter, which the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees was instructed to forward. 
The letter was preceded by remarks 
from the pastor : 

TO THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, ST. LOUIS: 

Dear Friends: We feel that we must send 
you some expression of our sorrow and sym- 
pathy in the great bereavement which has be- 
fallen you. To many of usin All Souls Church 
Mr. Learned seemed a near friend. We all 
loved and reverenced the n ble man whose 
truth and steadfastness have been ceurage and 
inspiration to us through many seasons of 
trial. His life made it easier for all of us to 
be a little more loving and loyal in our own 
lives, and his death is our common loss. Soin 
these sad hours we mourn with his dear ones 
and with you his people who so loved and hon- 
ored him and who were blessed and honored by 
his high ministry. 

December 17th. 1893. 

On Dec. 7 at All Souls Church was 
held the first regular meeting of the 
Chicago Branch of the W. W. 
UC. C., Mrs. Dow in the chair, 
and perhaps less than the average num- 
ber of members present. After 
luncheon the meeting was called to or- 
der and the minutes of the last meet- 
ing read and approved: The usual col- 
lection for defraying expenses for print- 
ing programs and for postage was 
taken, resulting in $5.26. As Mr. Louis 
E. Frank was ill, his paper on “ The 
Gambling Spirit” was read by Mrs. H. 
G. Solomon. Dr. Low, having misun- 
derstood the time of meeting, was a 
few minutes late, and the time was 
filled by a few appropriate remarks 
from Mrs. West. Dr. Low led the very 
interesting and animated discussion, 
which was also participated in by 
Mesdames Boyeson, Gane, Anderson, 
Martin, Solomon, Effinger, Mann, 
Wilkinson, and Miss Brinkerhoff. 
Meeting adjourned at four. 


him. 


Geneva, Ill.—Mrs. Woolley preaches 
on Doubt next Sunday, and the follow- 
ing Sunday, Dec. 24, the Sunday school 
and church have Christmas services 
together. The society will give its 
annual sale and supper Dec. 20. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Mr. Nagarkar 
has gone from us, but we feel that he 
has left an influence behind which will 
long remain. His course of four lec- 
tures deepened in interest from the 
beginning to the end. Our dailies and 
weeklies have had much to say about 
At the close of the last lecture 
on “The Message of the Brahmo Sa- 
maj” enthusiasm rose to white heat. 
There was suppressed emotion in many 
and tears in the eyes of some as they 
bade him good-by. We all felt the 
sweetness and beauty, as well as the 
strength of his personality, but I think 
we felt something more. We felt that 
he was the representative of a great 
and unknown people. The sense of an 
enlarged fellowship came sweeping 
over us, a new continent of the soul 
was discovered, and our eyes rested 
upon it with a gladness we could not 
express. And so this simple, earnest, 
unassuming man will long linger in 
our memories, making a bond between 
the Orient and Occident which must 
carry good to both. How genuine the 
enthusiasm is may be realized from 
the fact that one of our brightest 
young ladies is seriously contemplating 
going to India, to teach in the school 
for girls which it is now Mr. Nagar- 
kar’s intention to establish.—L. A. H. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—A tasty little 
folder comes from Kalamazoo, contain- 
ing the calendar for the month of De- 
cem ber, and showing the activity of the 
church in all its forms:—services 
morning and evening, religious study 
class, Women’s Society, Young Peo- 
ple’s Guild, and Junior Guild. Weare 
glad to learn that the money necessary 
to be raised in order to secure the gen- 
erous gift is now practically in hand, 
so that the work can begin with the 
opening of spring. And along with 
their efforts to raise money for their 
new church, they have not forgotten 
the suffering poor. They are giving 
more money to charity this year than 
ever before. Miss Bartlett’s work is 
eliciting praise even from our English 
papers, though there she is slightly 
disguised as Miss Bartlett, of Kalama- 
goo. 


St. Louis. Mo.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the St. Louis 
Public Library the following resolu- 
tions were adopted in recognition of the 
distinguished services of the late Rev. 
J. C. Learned: 


WHEREAS, The St. Louis Public Library has 
been so fortunate as to be among the very in- 
stitutions and interests of the city that have 
prewar by the self-sacrificing labors of the 

ev. John C. Learned; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is incumbent on this board 
to express its realization of the loss sustained 
by the community in the death of Mr. Learned 
and to bear public testimony to the great and 
peculiar value of the services rendered by him 
to the library. 

Resolved. That the following succinct ac- 
account of his connection with the librarv be 
spread on the records and published in the 
next annual report. and that a copy be sent to 
his family and to the city press. 

For eight years, from 1884 to 18/2, Mr. Learned 
was a member of the Board of Managers, serv- 
ing half the time as Vic President and the re- 
mainder as President, with two years as chair- 
man of the Book Committee. 

As President he missed scarcely a meeting of 
any committee and brought to every depart- 
ment of the library the benefits of his practi- 
cal sagacity, his extensive information and his 
untiring devotion to duty. Inthe Book Com- 


BETHIA C. REED, Sec. 


lines and its value as a whole are owing in no 
small degree to his varied learning and literary 
judgment. 

His cheer fulness, his urbanity and his quiet 
humor made the meetings of the board and its 
committees hours of social recreation and 
spiritual refreshment which his coadjutors will 
always recall with the greatest pleasure. His 
genial nature and his loving acceptance of 
every duty of life gave him the peculiar power 
of elevating the routine of business and mak- 
ing the dullest details interesting and inform- 


ing. 

The influence of his éharacter and the charm 
of his manner were felt even by the humblest 
employes of the library, and his withdrawal 
from the board, followed by that complete sev- 
erance that death alone could cause, is the 
reatest loss the institution has ever suffered. 
t is no consolation to think how many inter- 
ests and individuals must say the same. 

O. L. WHITELAW, President. 
¥. M. CRUNDEN, Secretary. 


Oakland, Cal.—Rev. C. W. Wendte is 
giving a course of six Sunday evening 
lectures on “ England,—Picturesque, 
Political, Educational. and  Reli- 
gious,—with A Glimpse of London,” 
and Memories of Scotland.” They 
are illustrated with nearly 40) stere- 
opticon views, and they call out large 
audiences. On December 3, when he 
preached on the subject, “What Is 
the Evidence that Jesus Ever Lived ? ” 
an eye-witness informs us that 2,000 
persons were present. 

Seattle, Wash.—Thanksgiving eve 
was appropriately spent at this place 
in an effort to increase the effective- 
ness of a scientific system of associated 
charities. The meeting was held in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
and was addressed by Governor Mc- 
Graw;: Major Rinehart, the President 
of the Bureau of Associated Charities: 
Mr. Joseph Shippen: Mr. Melvin G. 
Winstock ; and Rev. D. C. Garrett. In 
this good work Jews, Orthodox Chris- 
tians, and Unitarians united. 


Babies 


ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength- 
ens growing children -nd 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $8,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. Atrial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


— 


—o is services were especially valuable, 
and the strength of the collection in certain 


Box 1001. . Augusta, Maine. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A book of selections in prose and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture, 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hand- 
somely bound in white and gold, $1.25. 
cloth, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Smith 
Cloth, full gilt. $1.25. 


Selected by Anna Harris 
White and gold, $1.25. 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 


i 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of | 


‘The Thought of God; 


within two weeks from the time sent you will | 


date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way 


confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wish- | 


ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange 
of address is desired, both the new and the old 
address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Publisher's Motes 
JIWUSsy\T OouT!? 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP GHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. 

Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
BLESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, 10c. 
Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Eight sermons. 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
$1.00. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- | . 
Postal notes are no more secure than) A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 


iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, | 


limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. 


Cloth, gilt, | 
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By William C, Gan-| 


| 


By Freder- | 


ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full | 


morocco, $1.50. 


White vellum cloth, $1.0v 
Paper, 50 cents. 


‘The Insight of Faith, 


Brief Selected Paragraphs from the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
' 


| 


| 


| 


Writings of REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 
ages. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Morocco, 
ull gilt, $1.50. “Rarely does one find a little 

volume so full of helpful and precious words. 

Devotional in spirit and uplifting in aim.”— 

Christian Inquirer. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will. 


Religious Aspirations in Prose and 


115 


Verse. By JAMES H. WEST, author of “ The 
Complete Life,” etc. Second thousand. with 
additions. 106 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Tender and True, 


Poems of Love. 


Afterglow. 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery, 


A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 
White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessed Be 


Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘‘ Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; 1I. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 


Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 


Cloth, $1.00. 


81 pp. 


———— eS 


original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Parlament of Religions. 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 


I. Moses. IV. Buddha. 
Il. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates. 
Tit. Confucius Vi. Jesus. 
Vii. Mohammed, 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament of 
Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 


_ teachings of each of the great prophets. 


— — 


PRICES: $ 


| 


Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, writes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers of the gentile teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphlet form the Lifeand 
Teachings of that Savtor of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommend it 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb. Editor of the Mosiem 
World, writes: “I have just finished your most excel 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara 
bia.” Itig the fairest and most truthful composition I 
have seenin the English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made a bold and effective stand tn favor of truth.” 


a A ER RR ES OO FB 10¢ 
Set complete,in suitable envelope case... 75¢c 


A CuHorus oF FAITH 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, Chicago, September, 1898. 


EDITED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. To be ready about Dec. 15. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50c. 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 


Li,O0 FF! 
Barwalls I Dtandard Books! 


Limited Stock. Order at Once. 
THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


in 10 volumes. Large 12mo, neatly bound 
in cloth: good paper; large, clear type; 
profusely illustrated. Price, exclusive of 
express charges 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS.—First and sec- 
ond series bound together in one volume. 
Cloth, imitation leather back; good paper ; 
large, clear type; 16mo; pp. 453. Prepaid 
CO GPW GUENOOD TOPs. csc ccccccccacas 65 cents. 


THE SCARLET LETTER.—NATHAN- 
IEL HAWTHORNE’S GREAT CLASSIC. Dain- 
tily and appropriately Sound in drab and 


scarlet cioth; 16mo; good paper; clear 
type (brevier size). Prepaid to any address 
Ee ETT Tritt Viti 5 cents. 


——ADDRESS—— 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
OHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
vieties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 

rowing sense of community of work and in- 

erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling ef our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- | 


ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. | 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
meum Building, 1s Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 


‘The Story of Teddy.” 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON,. 


This book creates in every bov an appetite to 
be “ good.” Teddy is a glorious little chap, and 
every boy and girl in the land should read 
about him. “Jack” (Teddy's dog) ought to be 
held up as an example to all dogs everywhere. 
You will bave to read the ‘book to find out 
what happened to Charlie Barber. Bound in 
cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 
Published by 


F. M. HARLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
87 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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es a Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


THE ETHICS OF 


Marriage and Divorce, 


AN ADDRESS BY 
M. M. ManGASARIAN, 


Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


PRICEHE "TEN CENTS, 


Mailed to any address by the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


’ 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


and Ornamental 


ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woedlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 

UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the usual Christmas 
Service will be held at 11 a. m. Sunday, in 
he reo the church and Sunday school will 
unite. 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the 
Opera House, Sunday, at 1l a. m., on “Christ- 
mas from an Ethical Standpoint.” The Ethi- 


cal School meets Sundays, at 10 a m., 309 


Masonic Temple. 
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Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
It has stood the test for 30 


general cooking. 


years. As a food for infants it has no equal. 


INSTRUMENTS “:.:c¢" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


rices 
Address GEORGE WALE Marksporo, New Jersey | 


Amateur or Professional work at moderate 
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Wale. 


adjustable at any angle. 


Dinner Sets. 


~ Burley & Co.. 


China and Glass, 


Porcelains, we offer for sale 


Latest Table Novelty 


Inside of cup gold 


Chicago. 


145 and 147 State St. 


In addition to our superb assortment of Fine 
Table Services, Rich Cut Glass, Artistic Lamps, 


the 


The Pomona Orange Holder. 


Made of best quality quadruple plate silver 


plated. The cup is 


fastened to the stand with swivel joint making it easily 


It is novel, unique, beautiful. 


BURLEY & CO., 
Cut Glass. 


